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these being more variable than the other consonants.
We can almost always point to one consonant as of
later origin, and added to a biconsonantal root in
order to render its meaning more special. Thus we
have, besides spas, the root pas, and even this root
has been traced back by Pott to a more primitive as.
Thus vand, again, Is a mere strengthening of the
roofc vad, like mand of mad, like yu-na-<7 and
jn-n-g of jug. The root jug, to join, and yudh,
to fight, both point back to a root yu, to mingle, and
this simple root has been preserved in Sanskrit. We
may well understand that a root, having the general
meaning of mingling or being together, should be
employed to express both the friendly joining of
hands and the engaging in hostile combat; but we
may equally understand that language, in its progress
to clearness and definiteness, should have desired a
distinction between these two meanings^ and should
gladly have availed herself of the two derivatives,
jug and yudh, to mark this distinction.

The relationship, however, of these three classes of
roots is by no means so clear as in the Semitic lan-
guages, where triliteral roots have with much greater,
though even here with only limited success, been
traced back to biliteral forms.1 All we can say at
present is that out of a number of possible parallel
developments of the same radical types, certain roots
have been preserved in the Aryan languages to express
various shades of differentiated meaning. Traces of
systematic derivation, however, are very few.2

1  Eenloew, Apeifu general, pp. 28 seq.

2  This problem has been well worked out by A. Hjalmar Edgren,
On the Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language, 1878.